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( Slay (from the Greek for “beau- 


tiful writing”) is an art where word 
and image meet, where the artist strives 
to give visual expression to the meaning 
of words in a way that transcends the 
text while remaining completely faithful 
to it. It is a discipline that has been 
invested with spiritual significance wher- 
ever it has arisen—and it has arisen 
throughout the world in every age, in vir- 
tually every language, culture, and 
religion. 

The Shambhala Calligraphy series is 
a collection of books devoted to contem- 
porary expressions of this “art of the 
word,” featuring contemporary calligra- 
phers’ striking new interpretations of 
texts that have been traditional subjects 
for calligraphic interpretation. Whether 
in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, or 
Chinese pictographs, the characters, 
words, and sentences are brought to life 
anew here in a choreography of mind, 
hand, and heart by which letter and spir- 


it fuse ina single stroke. 


Also in the Shambhala Calligraphy series: 


Canticle of the Sun by Francis of Assisi, calligra- 
phy by Frank Missant 


In Love with the Way, edited by Francois 
Cheng, calligraphy by Fabienne Verdier 


Rainbows Appear: Tibetan Poems of Shabkar, 
edited by Matthieu Ricard, calligraphy by 
Jigme Doushe 
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lle ‘ARABI, the “greatest master,” as he is very often 
called in the Sufi tradition, was born in Andalusia and 
lived between 1165 and 1240. He was a very cultivated 
man who made the acquaintance of some of the eminent 
spiritual figures of his time, among them, the theologian 
and philosopher Averroes. Ibn ‘Arabi remains one of the 
most original and most complete representatives of Su- 
fism, which can be defined as the marrow of Islam or 
Islam experienced in all its aspects in a spiritual mode. 
The profundity of his teachings as he developed them in 
his famous Spiritual Conquests (al Futuhat al Makkiya) 
and Facets of Wisdom (al Fusus al Hikam) exercised an 
immense influence on subsequent Muslim thinkers. 


Among the many works of Ibn ‘Arabi, The Interpreter 


of Desires, which I translated from the Arabic in a vol- 
ume from which the poems presented in the present lit- 
tle book are taken, occupies a seminal position. This 
book owes its seminal force in part to the very fact that it 
is composed in the form of poetry, and also to the cir- 
cumstance that caused it to come into being: a refulgent 
experience of spiritual love, called forth, during a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, by a meeting with a young Persian 
woman whose first name was Nizham, Harmony. This 
heroine, of a beauty beyond compare, becomes under 
the pen of the master an exemplification of the divine 
essence and its endless manifestations. A great many ex- 
pressions are used to describe the effects of the Love 
that she brought into being, the most of which frequent 
is tajalli, which can be translated in different ways: 
theophany, effulgence. ... 

In each of his poems, Ibn ‘Arabi symbolically depicts 
the characteristics and features’ of this emblematic 
woman, who is the perfect expression of a Love that is 
present in all the various forms it clothes itself in. The 
Sufi master recognizes her and loves her in the ruins of 
desert encampments, in the solemn rhythm of the mag- 
nificent swaying of camels, in flowers that smile, in the 
beneficent shade of the desert’s rare thorny bushes, in 
the full moon, in the sun rising and setting, in the cool 
east wind—in brief, in all the movements of life. And 
though he may vary the pronouns by which he refers to 
her according to whether he is seeing in her the divine 


essence, the divine attributes, or theophanies that are 


never-ending yet always new, he never ceases, through- 
out this lengthy song, to allude to her as his Beloved. 

The magnetism of love that links the lover to the 
beloved being, although undefinable, is at the heart of 
the spirituality of Ibn ‘Arabi. Whether it arises directly 
in the individual or through the mediation of other per- 
sons, love is an aspiration, an energy, a leap that draws 
the entirety of being towards its divine origin. God in- 
clines himself towards his creatures so that they can rec- 
ognize Him. And it is in this sphere of irresistible desire 
that the worshiper, the “servant” of God, regains con- 
sciousness of his original reality, dissolved in the one- 
ness of his Lord and linked in solidarity with other crea- 
tures through the attachment of love. 

The nostalgic recollection of the desert is also a force 
in [bn ‘Arabi’s thought. In this little book, scenes from 
the life of the Bedouin, the departure of caravans, the 
footprints of camels, the responsiveness of nature—all 
these accompany the lover in his search for the Beloved, 
who often disappears, becoming inaccessible. Nurtured 
by Arabic culture, Hassan Massoudy has been able, 
through the movements of calligraphy, to give a life of 
colors to this spiritual journey that is rooted in the bare, 


unadorned existence of the nomad. 
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My heart has become able 
To take on all forms. 
It is a pasture for gazelles, 


For monks, an abbey. 


It is a temple for idols 


And for whoever circumambulates it, the Kaaba. 
It is the tablets of the Torah 


And also the leaves of the Koran! 


I believe in the religion 
Of Love \ 


Whatever direction its caravans may take, 


For love is my religion and my faith. 


To my heart, intimately, 
They promised to return. 
But a girl’s promise— 


Is that not an illusion? 


She made a sign of farewell 


With her fingers, painted with henna. 


She let her tears flow, 


She who, of desire, rekindled the burning. 
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I dragged my cheek in the dust 


With tenderness and affection. 


Do not lead me to despair! 
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Through the true passion I have for you, 
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To catch up with them I labored 
In the darkness ofa profound night. 
From afar, I called out to them 


And then I followed the imprints of their steps. 
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[have no guide 
In finding their traces 
Except the perfumed breath 


Given forth by their love. 
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So I say to the wind of evening, 
Go, then, catch up with them 
In the shadows of the dense wood 


For that is their intimate abode. 


Pass on to them a greeting of peace 
From a brother fallen into sadness, 
Whose heart is sore distressed 


By separation from his near ones. 
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Come now! Is there a road 

That takes one to the beautiful young women of 
radiant complexion? 

Is there a guide for me 


Who will show me their tracks? 


Is there a place to camp for me 
In the tents pitched in the hollows of the dunes? 
Is there a place for me to take my noonday rest 


In the shade of the groves of arak? 
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O, sacred singer, driver of camels! 
If you come to Hajir 
Stop the beasts a moment 


And transmit salvation! 


Address to the purple tents 
At the edges of the sacred enclosure 


The greeting of the lover 


Who yearns for you, a slave of desire. 


Ask them: is Al-Halba the dwelling place 


Of that girl with the supple body? 


She who reveals to you the brilliance of the sun 


At the very moment she smiles? 


As she begins to smile 
The sun rises, beaming. . 
O Lord! How brilliant 


Her mouth’s fresh pearls. 


When she takes down her hair 
Night appears, 

Black and thick, 

Opaque, impenetrable. 
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O, light breath of the wind, 
Go tell the antelope of the Nejd 

That I will fulfill the commitment 
That they know about. 


And tell the noble girl 
of the tribe 

That our trysting place is 
the sacred enclosure, 


Saturday at dawn 
On the hills of the Nejd. 


On the red mount 
Hard by the hillocks, 


} To the on of the A brook, 
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If what she says 1s true 
And she feels for me 
The obsessive desire 


That I feel for her, 


Then, in the sweltering heat of noon, 


In her tent, in secret, 
We will meet 


To fulfill the promise completely. 
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We will reveal the passion 
We feel one for the other 


As well as the harshness of the trial 


And the pains of ecstasy. 
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When we came together 

to bid each other adieu 
You would have thought that we were 
Like a double letter 


At the moment of union and embrace. 


Even if we are made up 


Ofa double nature, 


Our glances see only 


One unified being. 
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I am absent and therefore desire 
Causes my soul to pass away. 
Meeting does not cure me 
Because it persists both in absence 


and in presence. 


Meeting her produced in me 


That which I had not imagined at all. 
Healing is a new ill, 


Which comes of ecstasy. 


Because as for me, I see a being 
Whose beauty increases, 
Brilhant and superb 


At every one of our meetings. 


One does not escape an ecstasy 

That exists in kinship 

With beauty that continues to intensify 
To the point of perfect harmony. 


HASSAN MASSOUDY 


FROM MY EARLIEST CHILDHOOD in Najef, the town 
where I was born, I found myself in the company of po- 
etry and calligraphy. Next to my father’s warehouse, 
there was a vast cemetery, one of the largest in the world. 
At the entrance to it was a small workshop where tomb- 
stones were carved. The artisan, seated on the marble, 
would carve the name of the deceased person, often ac- 
companied by a phrase. A few meters farther on, one had 
a view extending to infinity over thousands of little 
tombs with rounded vaults. Here and there, a mau- 
soleum covered with blue tiles provided a 

reference point within this immensity. We 
often used to take a stroll with my father 
in the labyrinth of this calm and de- 
serted cemetery. My eyes took in the 
impressions of powerful calligra- 


phies in the thuluth style, carved and 


then painted in black on the white 
marble. My father provided 
commentaries on the poems, 


which, full of wisdom and re- 


flections on the nature of exis- 
tence, served to educate the passerby. 
Najef has been a sacred town since the seventh cen- 
tury, for it is the location of the mausoleum of the Imam, 
Ali; it is a sacred site for Shiite Islam and a place of pil- 
grimage. Several times a year, a festival of street theater 
takes place there, composed of plays evoking the mem- 
ory of the Imam and his family as well as the history of 
the town. At those times, all Najef becomes an immense 
theater in which every inhabitant participates as either 
an actor or a spectator. When night falls, the town is il- 
luminated by the light of huge torches, and the colored 
folds of banners float in the sky. Each quarter of the 
town possesses its own, which is quite unique, as well 
as its own poets. All the historical and religious events 
evoked, whether dramatic wars or important anniver- 
saries, are brought to life in poetry, the rhythm of which 
makes it easier to learn by heart than prose. 
Throughout all the quarters, every spot, small or 
large, is transformed by the festival. Round the curve of 
a little alleyway and you may discover thousands of peo- 
ple sitting on carpets, repeating the song improvised by 
the poets. Large black cloths are rolled down over the 
fronts of the shops. These are covered with calligraphies 


in white that render the names of saints or poems written 


in their honor. All the calligraphers of the town, profes- 
sional or amateur, are asked to contribute, and it was 
thus that, at the age of fourteen, I was able to gaze from 
afar upon my own calligraphies. 

At the end of the period of festivities, we often used 
to talk among friends about the poems and the theater 
pieces, just as though we were real literary critics. Who 
had been the best poet this year? What were the break- 
throughs he had made? Had there been plagiarism? .. . 
We critiqued the bad literary constructions of some of 
the poets. It was very difficult to become a poet who 
was approved and appreciated, for such a one had to 
positively move an entire town. Each quarter wanted to 
have its poets be the best. Since the festivals were re- 
peated every year, one of the requirements was that the 
poets keep producing innovative works, each time 
something new. 

Poetry and calligraphy—I had them both close at 
hand in my family. One of my uncles, a theologian and a 
lover of calligraphy, also put himself forward as a poet 
with the speciality of “numeric poetry.” This is a very 
widespread genre in our homeland: the letters each have 
a numeric equivalence, just as in other Mediterranean 
alphabets. For important events—a birth, a marriage, a 
death, or any other occasion in someone’s honor—my 
uncle received requests to compose a verse eulogizing 
this person in such a way that by adding up the numbers 
represented by the letters in the verse one could tell the 


date of the event. For me as a child it was magical to dis- 


cover this mathematical secret behind the words of po- 
etry. This same uncle also opened the door to calligra- 
phy for me. 

The teachers at school taught us pre-Islamic poetry, 
the poetry of the Abbasid period and also Andalusian 
poetry. This is a vast heritage of great beauty. In the Ara- 
bia of the sixth century, poets kept the memories of their 
tribes—their genealogies, their exploits in battle—in the 
form of verse. During the Abbasid period, from the sev- 
enth to the ninth centuries, poetic creation broke with 
the tradition of classical poetry by introducing nuances 
and subtleties that came from the civilization of the big 
cities. This was the period of the meeting of the Persian 
and Indian cultures, as well as the Greek culture through 
the intermediary of translations of the ancient texts. As 
for the poets of Andalusia, they added joie de vivre to 
the poetic form, and they made it lighter by introducing 
expressions from dialect or Spanish words. 

From the time I was in primary school, I felt 
at ease with calligraphy—it was part of me. 

Then, later, another call came, that of the 

mirage of the image. I wanted to become a 
painter. I entered the Academy of Fine 
Arts of Paris. By the time I finished 
there, five years later, my problematic 


relationship with the image had _ re- 


solved itself. Calligraphy had proved the 
stronger of the two, it won out—though ulti- 


mately not completely, because there 1s al- Bist 


ways an image hidden behind my calligraphies. 

In 1972, in France, we organized with the actor Guy 
Jacquet and the musician Fawzi Al-Aiedy a series of po- 
etic, musical, and calligraphic evenings. Those lasted 
until 1985. The actor recited the poems in Arabic and 
French, I calligraphed them on an overhead projector 
that throws the image onto a large screen, while the mu- 
sician played the lute and sang. These lively evenings 
before the public over a period of thirteen years made it 
necessary for us to study in order to bring new life to po- 
etic texts and calligraphic forms as well. 

The poet uses words to create an image, and he makes 
them rhythmic to impart a musical sonority. The callig- 
rapher also uses words, and makes them rhythmic in 
their composition and through the movement that delin- 
eates them. The poetic image is similar to the calli- 
graphic sign, and it suits me better than the photo- 
graphic image. 

When I am lacking inspiration as to what to calli- 
graph, I read poetry. Suddenly a passage touches me to 
the quick. I feel my imagination has been stimulated. 


These little fragments of a few words en- 


rich me and transport me in the direc- 
tion of an unknown place, a place of 
dream. At that point I try to translate the 
images I see into colored and tangible 
characters. I attempt to construct a kind 
of structural framework surrounding a 


_ center. ‘Two lines are necessary: a verti- 


cal axis, which functions as a link between all the strokes, 
and a line evoking the horizon. These directional lines 
have an anchoring point and a vanishing point that make 
up the essence of the composition. Many other small 
characters also enter into the composition and partici- 
pate in the dynamic movement. As soonas the form is es- 
tablished, the white that constitutes the background, the 
space, will also be engaged and become active. Artistic 
creation can never be taken for granted—each new 
phrase is a new beginning. An ancient Arab poet re- 
counts the suffering of creation: he describes his state of 
searching for a creative result as that of a swimmer trying 
to catch an immense fish, which is heavy and slippery 
and keeps slipping away and escaping. 

My calligraphies are born from emotions and inner 
sensations provoked by my relations with human be- 
ings, the news of the world, nature. I am inspired by nat- 
ural elements such as the light and rising lines of fire, the 
fluidity of water, the fixity and hardness of stone, the 
lightness of the wind and the effects it produces: tor- 
nado, cloud, waves on the sea. I attempt to translate 
these phenomena into lines of script. 

In poetry the vocabulary is augmented by inventing 
unknown or strange words. In calligraphy, compositions 


are given new life by finding different ways of joining 


and interweaving strokes. One has to be charged with 
energy in order to succeed in fusing poetic images and 
colored pigments so that a word can transform into col- 
ors on paper. Mixing the pigments with the binder is a 
delicate operation; sometimes the molecules of syn- 
thetic pigments do not want to interact with those of a 
vegetable binder, and this causes the mixture to fail. 
Composing a form can be a game, but it is a game mixed 
with suffering and work on oneself. Managing the mate- 
rials in such a way as to form the characters in a new and 
powerful fashion is a reflection of will, moral force, and 
our vision of the world. 

Everything is concentrated into a very short instant, a 
fragment of a second in which everything has to be de- 
cided as though by reflex, by putting on paper what is 
written within oneself. This instant demands years of 


practice and searching—at last one becomes capable of 


reflecting the sensations of the moment. But then, once 
the contact is established between the inner visions and 
the materials, that contact creates a dialogue and a fusion 


that move in the direction of elevation. 


Hassan Massoudy 
remarks collected by ISABELLE MASSOUDY 


HASSAN MASSOUDY was born in Iraq 
and emigrated to Paris in 1969 to pursue 
his studies at the Paris Academy of Fine 
Arts. For more than thirty years he has 
traveled through France, organizing 
numerous exhibitions of Islamic art that 
have become meeting points between 
Muslim and Western cultures. Several 
books of his calligraphy have been pub- 
lished in French. 
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I believe in the religion 

Of love oe 

Whatever direction its caravans may take, 

For love is my religion and my faith. 
—Ibn ‘Arabi 


In each of these poems, taken from his long work 
The Interpreter of Desires, the Sufi master Ibn Arabi 
(1165-1240) evokes the: transcendent experience 


of spiritual love—provok y his encounter 
with a young Persian wom named Nizham, 

“Harmony.” Nizham becomes an emblem of the 
perfect expression of lo eauty, of divinity. 

He discovers her and ve y, ee anne 
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brings new life to this text 
through his unique calligraphic style. On back- 
ground colors that evoke the desert landscapes 
of which Tbn Arabi writes, -Massoudy’s brush 
strokes give visual expression to the: harmonious 
dance of the Lover and the Beloved... 


